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ON THE CONTENTS OF A SEPULCHRE OF THE BRONZE 

PERIOD. 

BY THOMAS o'GORMAN, ESQ. 

Some few months ago a man, while digging in a field on 
the side of a mountain in the county Tyrone, came upon 
what he called a trench, the sides and 
top of which were formed of large stones, 
and which was evidently one of those an- 
cient sepulchres so frequently discovered 
throughout this country. There were no 
bones in it, nor any remains of animal 
or vegetable life that could be recognized, 
but on the " floor" the man found a quan- 
tity of dark coloured dust, and lying 
amongst it the following articles : — 

I. A bronze pin with two thick bronze 
rings on it. The annexed engraving, 1 
drawn one-half size of original, represents 
them in the position in which they were 
found. The pin is 11 inches long, § of 
an inch thick at top, tapering to a blunt 
point. It has a round head 1 inch in 
diameter (ornamented with three incised 
circles) fixed horizontally on it. The 
rings are 2 inches in diameter, | of an 
inch in thickness, and are perforated so as 
to allow the pin to be passed through them. 

II. Two large rings of bronze, 3^ 
inches in diameter, and about f of an 
inch in thickness. One of these rings was 
broken, but was very ingeniously mended 
by a bronze strap closing over the broken 
part, care having been taken to reduce the 
edges of the fracture, so that the thickness 
of the strap should not be apparent. 

Their size, and being a match, would 
lead to the supposition that they were 
used either as bracelets or armlets, most 
probably the former. 

1 The three cuts illustrating this paper by Mr. 0' Gorman— a second instance of 
have been presented to the " Journal" his liberality to this Association. — Ed. 
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III. Four bronze rings of same size and thickness as 
those attached to the pin No. I., but without the apertures. 

IV. A very fine bronze celt, 4| inches long, with one 
loop ; and 

V. A four-sided article of cast bronze, 2 \ inches long, 
by \\ inch broad, and about § of an inch in depth. Of this 
an engraving is also here given, drawn one- 
half the size of the original. It has very much 
the appearance of a small square celt de- 
prived of its cutting edge, and was possibly the 
ferule of the handle of the celt found with it. 1 
If a sword or dagger had been found in the 
grave, this article might be regarded as the 
termination of its scabbard, but such was not 
the case, and a ferule or termination to the 
handle of the celt is the only apparent use to which it could 
have been applied. 

Though rings appear to have been very much in use 
amongst the early inhabitants of our island still the num. 
ber found in this grave (eight out of eleven articles) 
is remarkable, and necessarily raises the question as to 
what use or uses they could have been applied. If we ex- 
clude the two fixed on the pin, and the two assumed to be 
bracelets, what the other four could be wanted for appears 
a mystery, as they are too small for armlets or anklets, too 
weighty for ear rings, and too large for finger or thumb 
rings. 

I think the combination of the large pin and two rings 
is deserving of attention, as they must have been originally 
so placed for some particular purpose either of use or de- 
coration. 

The Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy contains three 
specimens of pins identical in shape with that under notice, 
and which Sir William Wilde, in the Academy's Catalogue, 2 
informs us were " probably used in the hair." They might 



1 It appears open to doubt that the fa- deny, and engraved iu the Catalogue of 

bricators of these weapons (who there is the Royal Irish Academy ; an example in 

reason to believe belonged to this coun- which the extremes of barbarism and civi- 

try) were unable to fix them on any lization appear to meet, 

handle more artistic than that exhibited * "Cat. of the Museum of the Royal Irish 

in the Museum of Mr. Murray of Eden- Academy/' Metallic Materials, p. 557. 
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have been so if used without the rings, but with these latter 
they would be two weighty for the hair. 

Rings with lateral apertures have been already noticed 
by writers on antiquarian subjects. Vallancey in his " Col- 
lectanea' (No. 13, Plate xiv.) has engraved one or two of 
them, and also one with the apertures trumpet-mouthed 
(Fig. 3). He calls them " Chain rings of the Druids, chains 
of knowledge, or chains of divination ;" but his views are 
not now treated with much respect. 

Sir William Wilde, in his "Catalogue of Antiquities of 
the Royal Irish Academy," has also engraved and described 
some of these rings. He calls them " armour rings," 
grounding this name on the fact that rings of a similar 
character have been found in connexion with bronze cast- 
ings, which he considers to be portions of chain mail. 

The rings he alludes to may be divided into two classes, 
one having loops round the outer edge with lateral aper- 
tures, the other with apertures, but without the loops. To 
the former it is quite possible that chains might have been 
attached for the purpose of forming a defensive armour, 
though the loops might have been also used for attaching 
the ring to a garment ; but there appears to be a difficulty 
in connecting with armour the class without loops, inas- 
much as the tendency of the chains, when not permanently 
fixed to the rings, would be to run into ropes rather than 
to spread themselves out so as to form a defence, while, if 
it be said that the chains were sewed on the garment they 
covered, then the rings would not be required, and conse- 
quently would not be used. 

I would particularly remark, that, if the rings under 
notice (and they are in every respect identical with those 
described at page 594-5, "Catalogue of the Royal Irish 
Academy," where they are assumed to be for " armour deco- 
rations"), had been connected with chain mail or armour, 
some remains of the latter w r ould surely have been found 
in the grave along with them, but nothing of the kind was 
found, and I therefore think these perforated rings must 
have had some other uses than pertained to chain mail or 
armour of any kind. 

Having regard to the relative positions of the rings and 
the pin, I would suggest their use to have been to act as a 
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fastener for the cloak, or some other part of the dress of the 
deceased, as if the perforated rings were sewn one on each 
of the opposite edges of a garment intended to close, say 
over the chest, and cut so as to allow the position of one 
ring to be a little higher than that of the other, the pin, 
when passed through the apertures of the two rings, would 
hold it closed on the person of the wearer, and would also 
form something of an ornament for his personal decora- 
tion. The garment used was, most probably, of skin or 
leather, as, if it had been of any woven substance, the blunt 
pin point would have passed through it with ease, and acted 
as a fastener by itself, which could not be the case with 
leather, and which consequently necessitated the use of the 
perforated rings. The pin, when inserted in the apertures, 
is very firm, and requires some force to detach it ; its po- 
sition, I imagine, was slanting, rather 
than horizontal, as shown in the an- 
nexed diagram, and if holes were cut 
out of the garment to allow for the 
play of the arms (a not improbable 
supposition), all strain would be taken 
off the fastener, and any danger of 
opening prevented. 

This may certainly be said to be a very roundabout 
way of fastening a cloak or tunic, but it is scarcely more 
so than is in use at the present day in Mogador and other 
parts of Barbary, where two small fibulae, connected by a 
silver chain, " are placed one on each side of the cloak or 
garment, in front, the chain hanging down in a curve, and 
the pins turned across the circles, with their points upper- 
most." 1 

If my idea is correct, it is very possible that this de- 
scription of fastener was the origin of our ring brooches, for, 
as leather gave place to garments of a softer texture, the 
pin became the fastener by being passed through it, thereby 
rendering the rings useless for such a purpose, but as it was 
seen that the upper one was ornamental, it was retained, 
and though formed at first of a piece of plain wire, in imi- 
tation of the ring, it culminated in after years into such 

1 Ulster Journal, 1857, p. 248. 
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magnificent examples as the Kilkenny Brooch, now in the 
Academy's Museum, and the Royal Tara Brooch, lately in 
the possession of the Messrs. Waterhouse of Dublin. 

In conclusion, I may remark that the objects forming 
the contents of this ancient grave belong to Mr. William 
Crawford, ofTrillic, coupty of Tyrone, a gentleman who 
does good service to archaeology by preserving any relics 
of antiquity found in his neighbourhood, and who is form- 
ing, by degrees, an interesting collection, to one or two 
other objects in which I hope to be able to call attention 
on a future occasion. 



OGHAM EEADIJSTGS.— No. I. 

BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ., M. R. I. A. 

The very important subject of our Ogham inscriptions is 
again being revived, recent discoveries adding fresh in- 
terest to the question and throwing new light upon its 
obscurities. The deductions to be drawn from the facts 
which have been accumulating for the last dozen years are, 
in my opinion, quite sufficient to invalidate the opinions 
adopted by a section of our antiquaries, namely, that 
Ogham inscriptions were " tricks of the middle ages," and 
the invention of medieval monks. The most important, 
and almost unaccountable feature in connexion with these 
monuments is, that although some 170 Ogham monuments 
have been discovered, so little has been done to elucidate 
them, or ascertain what is really engraven on them. 

The late Mr. John Windele of Cork, though an inde- 
fatigable hunter-up of Oghams, always evidenced consi- 
derable hesitancy in committing himself to translations. 
The late Eev. M. Horgan, and Rev. T. Casey, though excel- 
lent Irish scholars, do not appear to have been successful in 
the few renderings they have left on record. Applications 
have been made on many occasions to such men as Drs. 
O'Donovan and O'Curry, but those lamented Gaedhelic 
scholars always fought shy of the subject, and could never 



